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Dr. SCHWEINFURTH’S VISIT TO 
THE ISLAND OF SOCOTRA. 


The following very interesting letter 
has been forwarded to the Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society by the well-known traveller and 
botanist, Dr. Schweinfurth, author of 
the Heart of Africa. 

[ Translation. ] 
Cairo, Ist July, 1881. 
C. H. Allen, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

I returned a week ago from my excursion 
to Socotra, and I now hasten to make my 
excuses for not having written to you. Al- 
though I enjoyed excellent health during 
my trip, I have, since my return, been con- 
fined to bed for a few days with slight fever. 

You will have learnt, by my letter from 
Aden, that I left that place on the 12th March, 
in an Arab vessel manned by twenty-five men . 
Strong easterly winds and thecurrent detained 
us twenty-eight dayson the voyage toSocotra. 
We stopped at Sughra, Bolhaf and El Hami, 
on the south coast of Arabia, and made ex- 
cursions from these three places. We only re- 
mained four weeks in Socotra, being pressed 
for time, the approach of the south-west 
monsoon threatening the impossibility of 
our return to Aden. We could not lose 
moment in availing ourselves of the wonder- 
ful fertility of the island. Iwas so taken up 
with my collections of plants, that I had no 
time for writing more than my botanical 
memoranda. I was not, as you said in the 
Reporter, the first naturalist who had explored 
Socotra. Professor Balfour, of Glasgow, had 
spent six weeks there last year in botanical 
researches. Fortunately I had corresponded 
with that gentleman before my departure 
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from Aden, and I am indebted to him for 
valuable notes on the subject. I have made 
nearly as rich a collection as Mr. Balfour, 
and I have had the good fortune to find a 
great many plants which he overlooked. 
Henceforth we will unite our work in order 
to complete the botany of the island. What 
splendid vegetation there is there, and what 
a contrast it offers to the adjacent coasts of 
Africa and Asia! One fourth of the flora 
may be regarded as peculiar to the island, 
especially some very curious specimens which 
have nothing to do with the flora of Africa 
or Asia. We remained in Socotra as long as 
possible, and it was only on May 18th that 
we embarked in the last vessel that remained, 
all other craft having already left the island, 
fearing the monsoon would setin. Our little 
vessel was overcrowded with passengers and 
luggage. The fifth day out, when we had 
not yet made half the distance across to 
Arabia, the wind began to fail us, and we be- 
gan to be very uneasy, owing to the scarcity 
of water. A steamship coming from India 
and which passed us a mile distant, paid no 
attention to our signals of distress. Fortun- 
ately that evening a breeze sprung up, and 
next day we sighted the mountains of Arabia. 
Our progress was such, however, that seeing 
the improbability of reaching Aden, in the 
teeth of a South-west wind, a very strong 
current (of 24 knots) and heavy head sea, we 
had only two courses left, viz., either of find- 
ing a vessel on her way to Muscat, and from 
thence by regular line to Bombay, or by 
camel overland to Aden. With this double 
intent we steered for Makallah, the chief port 
of Southern Arabia. We knew that th 

Sultan of Makallah was friendly to the Eng- 
lish, and that with his assistance we might 
procure camels, &c. Matters on this coast 
had changed, however, in the meanwhile. 
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Makallah, at war with its neighbour Shehr, 
was blockaded by a gunboat, and the land 
route was rendered impracticable owing to 
the hostile condition of the people. Before 
coming to Makallah we called off Sheber, a 
town about thirty miles east of that place. 
Before sunset we could distinguish a ship of 
war in the port of Sheber. Wethen decided 
to go in, so as to ascertain the position of 
affairs. The ship of war proved to be the 
Dragon, Commander Grey Hulton, who re- 
ceived us with great kindness, and offered us 
the hospitality of his ship until we could 
make arrangements to return to Aden. We 
were saved! After being three weeks on 
board the Dragon, which was blockading 
Makallah and cruising along the coast, the 
Commander, having waited in vain for the 
despatch vessel from Aden, resolved to return 
there, his provisions getting low. At last, 
on the 12th June, thanks to the kindness and 
hospitality of the good Captain of the Dragon; 
I found myself once more in Aden. The 
first night of my arrival, I had half an hour’s 
conversation with Colonel Gordon, who was 
on board one of the Messageries Maritimes 
steamers, and left next day for Mauritius. 
It was a real pleasure to find myself thus 
accidentally face to face with the man whom 
I adore! From him I learnt the sad fate of 
poor Gessi. 

Now you have the history of my journey. 
In order to explore the island of Socotra 
for four weeks, it cost me two months and a 
half sea voyage. I am quite satisfied with 
the results and with my collections, but I 
am distressed at the immense loss of time 
incurred. 

I still owe you some observations upon 
Slavery and the Slave-trade. Happily, as 
regards the Gulf of Aden, I have nothing 
to say, but what I heard at Aden proves to 
me that the traffic has not diminished in 
the southern part of the Red Sea. I have 
visited the south coast of Arabia, between 
Aden and Muscat, sufficiently to be able to 
state that Slavery does not exist there on a 
large scale, and that the traffic, either as 
regards theimportation of Slaves or conveying 
them coastwise, is not perceptible, and as a 
proof I may mention that during the four 
weeks the Dragon was blockading the ports 
belonging tc the Sultan of Makallah fifty-five 
Arab vessels were stopped and carefully 
searched. These vessels were either bound 
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for Makallah, or were on their way to Mus- 
cat, and came from Zanzibar and ports in 
the Red Sea. Not one of them had asingle 
Slave on board who could be classed as 
merchandize, neither did they exhibit the 
least signs of being fitted for the Slave- 
trade. As regards Socotra, eight large 
vessels, of from 150 to 250 tons, arrived in 
the early part of May from Zanzibar on 
their way to Muscat. They remained there 
four or five days, and carried on a brisk 
trade with the Socotrians on the sea-shore 
at Tamarid. There were no Slaves on board 
of these vessels, none sold, none offered for 
sale. I am pretty well informed on this 
point. Upon enquiring why no Slaves were 
sent to Muscat, everyone told me that no 
body would risk doing so, because the 
movements of vessels from port to port were 
too rigorously watched, and the penalty is 
too severe. The result is that both at Zanzi- 
bar and at Muscat the Slave-trade is really 
suppressed. The stoppage which vessels 
trading between these two ports make at 
Socotra escapes observation, for this island 
isso completely left to itself, that up to 1875 
when a new treaty was concluded between 
England and Socotra, only shipwrecked 
persons have visited it. Once a year, and 
then only for two or three days, the des- 
patch vessel which is stationed at Aden, 
visits the island to display the British flag 
(also used by the Sultan of Socotra) and to 
pay the two hundred dollars which are due 
to the Sultan. This year, unfortunately, the 
despatch vessel could not go there, and was 
the cause of our perplexity about returning 
You perceive that Socotra might be a very 
convenient place for Slave trading, but that 
it isnot so. Slaves are almost unknown in 
the island. There are some, however, in the 
small villages on the coast, which are in- 
habited by Arabs, whilst the mountains are 
peopled by at peculiar indigenous race 
neither Arab, nor Soumali, nor Negro, nor 
anything else. There are in these villages 
a great number of negroes free or manumit- 
ted by their masters in Zanzibar or in Muscat. 
These families have already reached the 
second or third generations. Others, have 
recently come from Muscat, &c., but all of 
them enjoy perfect liberty. Socotra is a 
sort of refuge for these people. The Red 
Sea is the very reverse. What a shameful 
state of things there is at the very gates of 
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Aden! Unfortunately the local Governor has 
not sufficient force at his disposal for the 
careful suppression of the Slave-trade. Gen- 
erally there are only agunboat and a despatch 
vessel stationed there. These are always 
plying between Perim and Aden, Berbera, 
Aden, &c., and lately the petty war on the 
South coast of Arabia has occupied them en- 
tirely. To put down the Slave-trade in the 
Red Sea effectively it would require a small 
fleet of steam cutters constantly cruising 
along both sides of that sea, and stopping 
and searching every vessel without exception 
The technical part can be determined by the 
naval authorities, but I think that ten cutter, 
would be enough. Two gunboats like/the 
Cormorant, 6 guns, and each with two good 
steam barges, might also fulfil this service, 
I have myself seen the capability and effi- 
ciency of these small steam barges armed 
with a small gun and manned by an officer 
and five men. No vessel would escape them. 
The resident assistant at Aden (Capt. Hunter) 
told me that the chief hindrances he ex- 
perienced in his measures against the Slave- 
trade consisted, Ist, in everymovement of the 
cruisers being signalled to the slavers long 
before their approach, enabling the slave- 
vessel to escape; 2nd, in the cruiser not 
being allowed to land her men to pursue the 
fugitives; and 3rd, that between Great 
Britain and Turkey the Slave-trade treaty 
has not been framed like that made with 
Egypt. There is the intention to do so, itis 
true, but why is this important matter 
neglected ? 

Hodeidah, Hodeiduh, Hodeidah!! After 
all the evidence we have, it is there that all 
efforts should be concentrated, and where 
the first blow must be given. H.M.S. 
Dragon was expressly sent from Bombay to 
put down the Slave-trade in the Red Sea. 
(At Aden there are only the drad and the 
Dagmar, both being engaged on the Arabian 
Coast with the Dragon.) On her arrival at 
Aden last march, the Dragon received counter 
orders to arrange the dispute between the 
Sultans of Makallah and Shehr, and she had 
therefore to give up the service for which 
she was at first intended. This petty war 
between Arabs is of very secondary impor- 
tance, and the English would do better in not 
meddling with these private feuds between 
petty chiefs, who are bound to them by treaty 
and who in any case would willingly yield 
to the wishes of the government, 
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We are sure that all our readers will 
congratulate Dr. Schweinfurth—as we 
do most heartily—on the success of this 
expedition, in which he has shown a 


skill and courage truly remarkable. In 


fact, so many obstacles were stated to 
exist by those in authority at Aden, 
that no one but a determined explorer, 
confident in his own powers, such as is 
the author of the Heart of Africa, 
would have ventured to encounter such 
difficulties in the face of official dis- 
couragements. 


The report brought by Dr. Schwein- 
furth respecting the Slave-trade is most 
interesting, and of the greatest import- 
ance at the present moment, when our 
Government is hesitating whether or 
not to comply with the oft-repeated re- 
quest of the Anti-Slavery Society, by 
appointing English Consuls in the Red 
Sea and the Soudan. 

The increase in the Slave-trade in the 
Red Sea can no longer be a matter of 
doubt, nor can the casual visits of the 
Resident at Aden to Zeilah and other 
Red Sea ports have more than the most 
transient effect upon the vigour and 
energy with which this unholy traffic is 
now carried on. 


One very agreeable feature in the 
otherwise gloomy picture of the Slave- 
trade is the faithfulness with which 
H.H. the Sultan of Zanzibar carries 
out the Treaty made with him by this 
country in regard to that trade. 


Dr. Schweinfurth is able to bear 
witness to the fact that slaves do not 
arrive from Zanzibar. For this the 
civilised world is deeply indebted, not 
only to the excellent ruler of that 
country, but to the influence and counsels 
of Dr. Kirk, H.M. Consul at Zanzibar. 

Query.—Amidst the showers of stars, 
titles and ribands that have so often 
fallen in wondrous profusion, how is it 
that not one of these has ever descended 
upon the worthy head of Dr. Kirk? 
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SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 

The following important evidence 
as to the present state of the Slave- 
trade in Egypt has been forwarded 


to the British and Foreign Anti-. 


Slavery Society by one of their cor- 
respondents who has resided for 
nearly twenty years in that country, 
and who possesses peculiarly favour - 
able opportunities for giving reliable 
information. It will be noticed that 
the data given in this Jetter very 
strongly confirm the statements 
published during the last twelve 
months in this journal as to the in- 
crease of the Slave-trade in Egypt 
since the departure of Colonel Gordon 
from the Governor-Generalship of the 
Soudan. We also notice that our 
estimate of Colonel Gordon's suc- 
cessor, Raouf Pacha, and Of his 
lieutenant, Giegler Pacha, is fully 
shared by this correspondent. 


Carro, July 18, 1881. 
Mr. Chas. H. Allen. 


Dear Sir,—Though long silent on 
the subject of Slavery in Egypt, I have 
lost none of my opposition to it. Let 
no one suppose that the traffic in slaves 
has ceased to exist. Indeed, quite re- 
cently there was an evident revival of 
it all along the line, caused no doubt by 
the departure of Gordon Pacha from the 
place through which the supplies came, 
or rather, I should say, by the presence 
in his stead of those who at heart sym- 
pathize with the wicked trade. I need 
searcely remark to you that no Turk 
and no Kgyptian, whether Moslem or 
Christian in his religion, can be trusted 
te devise or carry out effeetive measurer 
for preventing the imtredaction of shaves 
mto the comatry, Geeoure neither beg 


any conscientious feeling of opposition 
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to the system itself as existing in the 
Turkish Empire. No native Egyptian 
official has any heart in anti-slavery 
movements. It is therefore utterly use- 
less to put Raouf Pacha, or any other of 
his kind, over a department for the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade. 

My object in writing now, however, 
is to make a few observations about 
slavery in Egypt itself. Isce it stated in 
some of the public journals (in a recent 
number of the Overland Mail) that do- 
mestic slavery in Egypt is almost re- 
stricted to the harems of the Pashas, 
Beys, and a few wealthy men, and that 
the majority of slave-holders are Turks, 
the Egyptians haying little or no con- 
nection with it, and caring less about it. 
With this statement I cannot agree, be- 
cause it is contrary to the facts. During 
the first few years of my residence in 
Egypt I was of the same opinion, but 
an experience of over 18 years in the 
country has taught me that I was wrong. 
In all the large towns in Upper, Lower, 
or Middle Egypt, many Egyptians far 
removed from the class of Beys and . 
Pashas have one, two, or more slayes; 
indeed where there is the means to pur- 
chase a slave, there one will be found. 
True, the large majority of Egyptians 
have none because they are too poor to 
buy—such as the common day labourers 
and poor farmers—but the number of 
Egyptians who have one, two, or more 
human chattels, isnot small. Besides, it 
is a melancholy fact that the Christian 
sects of the native population are as much 
involved in this sin and as zealous in 
its support as the Mohammedans. The 
native Christian sect called Copts, as 
well as the various native Syrian Chris- 


tian sects, all allow their to supply 
themselves with servants by 
prrohas and uamny of the eeribee, aver 
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their religious guides. Of foreigners, 
the Greeks oftenest employ bondmen, 
more rarely the Italians, French, and 
Germans—very seldom the English. _ 

I have been specially grieved to find 
among the chief supporters of slavery 
the natives whom the various Christian 
Governments of Europe and America 
have appointed to act as their Agents at 
various places in the Nile valley, to- 
gether with various subordinates, many 
of them holding mere nominal positions» 
by which they enjoy exceptional privi- 
leges and enormities. It is usual for 
Consular Agents, or their clerks, or their 
interpreters to have their meals cooked 
and served up to to them by male or fe- 
male slaves, while it is no uncommon 
thing that some of them are the chief 
persons by whom slaves are introduced 
into their towns, and slavery made pro- 
fitable to the dealers. It is quite certain 
that the heart and soul of this wicked 
traffic at Asyoot, up to a certain date, 
and perhaps still, is a Consular Agent 
of a powerful European Government. 
Is it too much to expect so-called 
Christian Governments to put a stop to 
such a state of things? If their Govern- 
ments would insist on no one being ap- 
pointed their agents, or being protected 
by their consuls who hold any human 
being in bondage, a good beginning 
would be made. 

The great aim, however, should be 
with all lovers of freedom to secure the 
abrogation of the legal status of slavery 
in Egypt. This can only be done by 
pressure from abroad. Egyptians 
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themselves richer and better, for slavery 


never enriches a country but impover- 
ishes it. N. 








THE SOUDAN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Suakin, 4th July, 1881. 

Following up my letter of 26th ulto., which 
I was obliged to bring to an abrupt con- 
clusion, I wish again to record my conviction 
that Count della Sala Pasha should be sent 
to these parts to repress the Slave-trade. 
His task in lower Egypt is mere child’s play in 
comparison to the services a man of his 
energy and experience could render here. 
His Excellency must, by this time, have 
satisfied himself that his abilities are wasted 
jn his present post, and I cannot imagine a 
better opportunity of earning for himself a 
niche in the Temple of Fame than a few 
years spent in the Soudan, where alone the 
Slave-trade can be extirpated, until the 
human merchandise becomes valueless in 
consequence of there no longer being a 
market for it. There are rumours here that 
slavery in Egypt is to be abolished, but I 
fancy the news is too good to be true. In 
the meantime we must deal with the evil as 
it exists at present. 

The coast of the Red Sea requires to be 
specially guarded, At Raway and Aghig 
it is true that there are Europeans as Post- 
masters and Sanitary officials combined, but 
they have no authority to interfere with the 
Slave-trade, and one could hardly wish their 
duties to be increased considering the miser- 
able salaries they receive for work done in 
the most miserable holes in the world, where 
the very necessaries of life arc wanting ; and 
yet these are among the best ports for masters 
of sambooks to receive their cargoes of ebony. 
There are also other ports where there is no 
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Makallah, at war with its neighbour Shehr, 
was blockaded by a gunboat, and the land 
route was rendered impracticable owing to 
the hostile condition of the people. Before 
coming to Makallah we called off Sheber, a 
town about thirty miles east of that place. 
Before sunset we could distinguish a ship of 
war in the port of Sheber. We then decided 
to go in, so as to ascertain the position of 
affairs. The ship of war proved to be the 
Dragon, Commander Grey Hulton, who re- 
ceived us with great kindness, and offered us 
the hospitality of his ship until we could 
make arrangements to return to Aden. We 
were saved! After being three weeks on 
board the Dragon, which was blockading 
Makallah and cruising along the coast, the 
Commander, having waited in vain for the 
despatch vessel from Aden, resolved to return 
there, his provisions getting low. At last, 
on the 12th June, thanks to the kindness and 
hospitality of the good Captain of the Dragon, 
I found myself once more in Aden. The 
first night of my arrival, I had half an hour’s 
conversation with Colonel Gordon, who was 
on board one of the Messageries Maritimes 
steamers, and left next day for Mauritius. 
It was a real pleasure to find myself thus 
accidentally face to face with the man whom 
I adore! From him I learnt the sad fate of 
poor Gessi. 


Now you have the history of my journey. 
In order to explore the island of Socotra 
for four weeks, it cost me two months and a 
half sea voyage. I am quite satisfied with 
the results and with my collections, but I 
am distressed at the immense loss of time 
incurred. 

I still owe you some observations upon 
Slavery and the Slave-trade. Happily, as 
regards the Gulf of Aden, I have nothing 
to say, but what I heard at Aden proves to 
me that the traffic has not diminished in 
the southern part of the Red Sea. I have 
visited the south coast of Arabia, between 
Aden and Muscat, sufficiently to be able to 
state that Slavery does not exist there on a 
large scale, and that the traffic, either as 
regards theimportation of Slaves or conveying 
them coastwise, is not perceptible, and as a 
proof I may mention that during the four 
weeks the Dragon was blockading the ports 
belonging to the Sultan of Makallah fifty-five 
Arab vessels were stopped and carefully 
searched. These vessels were either bound 
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for Makallah, or were on their way to Mus. 
cat, and came from Zanzibar and porte in 
the Red Sea. Not one of them had a single 
Slave on board who could be classed a 
merchandize, neither did they exhibit the 
least signs of being fitted for the Slave- 
trade. As regards Socotra, eight large 
vessels, of from 150 to 250 tons, arrived in 
the early part of May from Zanzibar on 
their way to Muscat. They remained there 
four or five days, and carried on a brisk 
trade with the Socotrians on the sea-shore 
at Tamarid. There were no Slaves on board 
of these vessels, none sold, none offered for 
sale. I am pretty well informed on this 
point. Upon enquiring why no Slaves were 
sent to Muscat, everyone told me that no 
body would risk doing so, because the 
movements of vessels from port to port were 
too rigorously watched, and the penalty is 
too severe. The result is that both at Zanzi- 
bar and at Muscat the Slave-trade is really 
suppressed. The stoppage which vessels 
trading between these two ports make at 
Socotra escapes observation, for this island 
is so completely left to itself, that up to 1875 
when a new treaty was concluded between 
England and Socotra, only shipwrecked 
persons have visited it. Once a year, and 
then only for two or three days, the des- 
patch vessel which is stationed at Aden, 
visits the island to display the British flag 
(also used by the Sultan of Socotra) and to 
pay the two hundred dollars which are due 
to the Sultan. This year, unfortunately, the 
despatch vessel could not go there, and was 
the cause of our perplexity about returning 
You perceive that Socotra might be a very 
convenient place for Slave trading, but that 
it isnot so. Slaves are almost unknown in 
the island. There are some, however, in the 
small villages on the coast, which are in- 
habited by Arabs, whilst the mountains are 
peopled by at peculiar indigenous race 
neither Arab, nor Soumali, nor Negro, nor 
anything else. There are in these villages 
a great number of negroes free or manunit- 
ted by their masters in Zanzibar or in Muscat. 
These families have already reached the 
second or third generations. Others, have 
recently come from Muscat, &c., but all of 
them enjoy perfect liberty. Socotra is a 


sort of refuge for these people. The Red 
Sea is the very reverse. What a shameful 
state of things there is at the very gates of 
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Aden! Unfortunately the local Governor has 
not sufficient force at his disposal for the 
careful suppression of the Slave-trade. Gen- 
crally there are only a gunboat and a despatch 
vessel stationed there. These are alwayz 
plying between Perim and Aden, Berbera, 
Aden, &c., and lately the petty war on the 
South coast of Arabia has occupied them en- 
tirely. To put down the Slave-trade in the 
Red Sea effectively it would require a small 
flect of steam cutters constantly cruising 
along both sides of that sea, and stopping 
and searching every vessel without exception 
The technical part can be determined by the 
naval authorities, but I think that ten cutter, 
would be enough. Two gunboats like the 
Cormorant, 6 guns, and each with two good 
steam barges, might also fulfil this service, 
I have myself seen the capability and effi- 
ciency of these small steam barges armed 
with a small gun and manned by an officer 
and five men. No vessel would escape them. 
The resident assistant at Aden (Capt. Hunter) 
told me that the chief hindrances he ex- 
perienced in his measures against the Slave- 
trade consisted, lst, in everymovement of the 
cruisers being signalled to the slavers long 
before their approach, enabling the slave- 
vessel to escape; 2nd, in the cruiser not 
being allowed to land her men to pursue the 
fugitives; and 3rd, that between Great 
Britain and Turkey the Slave-trade treaty 
has not been framed like that made with 
Egypt. There is the intention to do so, itis 
true, but why is this important matter 
neglected ? 

Hodeidah, Hodeidah, Hodeidah!! After 
all the evidence we have, it is there that all 


_ efforts should be concentrated, and where 


the first blow must be given. H.M.S. 
Dragon was expressly sent from Bombay to 
put down the Slave-trade in the Red Sea. 
(At Aden there are only the Arad and the 
Dagmar, both being engaged on the Arabian 
Coast with the Dragon.) On her artival at 
Aden last march, the Dragon received counter 
orders to arrange the dispute between the 
Sultans of Makallah and Shehr, and she had 
therefore to give up the service for which 
she was at first intended. This petty war 
between Arabs is of very secondary impor- 
tance, and the English would do better in not 
meddling with these private feuds between 
petty chiefs, who are bound to them by treaty 
and who in any case would willingly yield 
to the wishes of the government. 
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We are sure that all our readers will 
congratulate Dr. Schweinfurth—as we 
do most heartily—on the success of this 
expedition, in which he has shown a 
skill and courage truly remarkable. In 
fact, so many obstacles were stated to 
exist by those in authority at Aden, 
that no one but a determined explorer, 
confident in his own powers, such as is 


‘the author of the Heart of Africa, 


would have ventured to encounter such 
difficulties in the face of official dis- 
couragements. 


The report brought by Dr. Schwein- 
furth respecting the Slave-trade is most 
interesting, and of the greatest import- 
ance at the present moment, when our 
Government is hesitating whether or 
not to comply with the oft-repeated re- 
quest of the Anti-Slavery Society, by 
appointing English Consuls in the Red 
Sea and the Soudan. 


The increase in the Slave-trade in the 
Red Sea can no longer be a matter of 
doubt, nor can the casual visits of the 
Resident at Aden to Zeilah and other 
Red Sea ports have more than the most 
transient effect upon the vigour and 
energy with which this unholy traffic is 
now carried on. 


One very agreeable feature in the 
otherwise gloomy picture of the Slave- 
trade is the faithfulness with which 
H.H. the Sultan of Zanzibar carries 
out the Treaty made with him by this 
country in regard to that trade. 


Dr. Schweinfurth is able to bear 
witness to the fact that slaves do not 
arrive from Zanzibar. For this the 
civilised world is deeply indebted, not 
only to the excellent ruler of that 
country, but to the influence and counsels 
of Dr. Kirk, H.M. Consul at Zanzibar. 

Query.—Amidst the showers of stars, 
titles and ribands that have so often 
fallen in wondrous profusion, how is it 
that not one of these has ever descended 
upon the worthy head of Dr. Kirk ? 
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SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 
The following important evidence 
as to the present state of the Slave- 
trade in Egypt has been forwarded 
to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society by one of their cor- 
respondents who has resided for 
nearly twenty years in that country, 
and who possesses peculiarly favour - 
able opportunities for giving reliable 
information. It will be noticed that 
the data given in this Jetter very 
strongly confirm the statements 
published during the last twelve 
months in this journal as to the in- 
crease of the Slave-trade in Egypt 
since the departure of Colonel Gordon 
from the Governor-Generalship of the 
Soudan. We also notice that our 
estimate of Colonel Gordon’s suc- 
cessor, Raouf Pacha, and of his 
lieutenant, Giegler Pacha, is fully 
shared by this correspondent. 


Carro, July 18, 1881. 


Mr. Chas. H. Allen. 


Dear Sir,—Though long silent on 
the subject of Slavery in Egypt, I have 
lost none of my opposition to it. Let 
no one suppose that the traffic in slaves 
has ceased to exist. Indeed, quite re- 
cently there was an evident revival of 
it all along the line, caused no doubt by 
the departure of Gordon Pacha from the 
place through which the supplies came, 
or rather, I should say, by the presence 
in his stead of those who at heart sym- 
pathize with the wicked trade. I need 
scarcely remark to you that no Turk 
and no Egyptian, whether Moslem or 
Christian in his religion, can be trusted 
to devise or carry out effective measures 
for preventing the introduction of slaves 
into the country, because neither has 
any conscientious feeling of opposition 
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to the system itself as existing in the 
Turkish Empire. No native Egyptian 
official has any heart in anti-slavery 
movements. It is therefore utterly use- 
less to put Raouf Pacha, or any other of 
his kind, over a department for the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade. 

My object in writing now, however, 
is to make a few observations about 
slavery in Egypt itself. I see it stated in 
some of the public journals (in a recent 
number of the Overland Mail) that do- 
mestic slavery in Egypt is almost re- 
stricted to the harems of the Pashas, 
Beys, and a few wealthy men, and that 
the majority of slave-holders are Turks, 
the Egyptians having little or no con- 
nection with it, and caring less about it. 
With this statement I cannot agree, be- 
cause it is contrary to the facts. During 
the first few years of my residence in 
Egypt I was of the same opinion, but 
an experience of over 18 years in the 
country has taught me that I was wrong. 
In all the large towns in Upper, Lower, 
or Middle Egypt, many Egyptians far 
removed from the class of Beys and 
Pashas have one, two, or more slaves; 
indeed where there is the means to pur- 
chase a slave, there one will be found. 
True, the large majority of Egyptians 
have none because they are too poor to 
buy—such as the common day labourers 
and poor farmers—but the number of 
Egyptians who have one, two, or more 
human chattels, isnot small. Besides, it 
is a melancholy fact that the Christian 
sects of the native population are as much 
involged in this sin and as zealous in 
its support as the Mohammedans. The 
native Christian sect called Copts, as 
well as the various native Syrian Chris- 
tian sects, all allow their people to supply 
themselves with domestic servants by 
purchase, and many of the scribes, mer- 
chantsandsilversmiths, quite readily avail 
themselves of this privilege allowed by 
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their religious guides. Of foreigners, 
the Greeks oftenest employ bondmen, 
more rarely the Italians, French, and 
Germans—very seldom the English. 


I have been specially grieved to find 
among the chief supporters of slavery 
the natives whom the various Christian 
Governments of Europe and America 
have appointed to act as their Agents at 
yarious places in the Nile valley, to- 
gether with various subordinates, many 
of them holding mere nominal positions» 
by which they enjoy exceptional privi- 
leges and enormities. It is usual for 
Consular Agents, or their clerks, or their 
interpreters to have their meals cooked 
and served up to to them by male or fe- 
male slaves, while it is no uncommon 
thing that some of them are the chief 
persons by whom slaves are introduced 
into their towns, and slavery made pro- 
fitable to the dealers. It is quite certain 
that the heart and soul of this wicked 
traffic at Asyoot, up to a certain date; 
and perhaps still, is a Consular Agent 
of a powerful European Government. 
Is it too much to expect so-called 
Christian Governments to put a stop to 
such a state of things ? If their Govern- 
ments would insist on no one being ap- 
pointed their agents, or being protected 
by their consuls who hold any human 
being in bondage, a good beginning 
would be made. 

The great aim, however, should be 
with all lovers of freedom to secure the 
abrogation of the legal status of slavery 
in Egypt. This can only be done by 
pressure from abroad. Egyptians of 
themselves have no desire yet for the 
end of the system of bondage. The 
Egyptian people, however, are very sub- 
missive, and if their rulers would annul 
its legal status, they might indeed 
grumble as they saw their property des- 
troyed, but they would soon accept the 
“new situation,’ and inthe end find 
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themselves richer and better, for slavery 


never enriches a country but impover- 
ishes it. N. 








THE SOUDAN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Suakin, 4th July, 1881. 

Following up my letter of 26th ulto., which 
I was obliged to bring to an abrupt con- 
clusion, I wish again to record my conviction 
that Count della Sala Pasha should be sent 
to these parts to repress the Slave-trade. 
His task in lower Egypt is mere child’s play in 
comparison to the services a man of his 
energy and experience could render here. 
His Excellency must, by this time, have 
satisfied himself that his abilities are wasted 
jn his present post, and I cannot imagine a 
better opportunity of earning for himself a 
niche in the Temple of Fame than a few 
years spent in the Soudan, where alone the 
Slave-trade can be extirpated, until the 
human merchandise becomes valueless in 
consequence of there no longer being a 
market for it. There are rumours here that 
slavery in Egypt is to be abolished, but I 
fancy the news is too good to be true. In 
the meantime we must deal with the evil as 
it exists at present. 

The coast of the Red Sea requires to be 
specially guarded. At Raway and Aghig 
it is true that there are Europeans as Post- 
masters and Sanitary officials combined, but 
they have no authority to interfere with the 
Slave-trade, ahd one could hardly wish their 
duties to be increased considering the miser- 
able salaries they receive for work done in 
the most miserable holes in the world, where 
the very necessaries of life are wanting ; and 
yet these are among the best ports for masters 
of sambooks to receive their cargoes of ebony. 
There are also other ports where there is no 
attempt at surveillance of any description. 
I may cite the port of Sheikh Bargout, where, 
a short time ago, an English gunboat, having 
heard that two sambooks were lying in the 
harbour waiting for a cargo of slaves, suc- 
ceeded in capturing both vessels and handing 
them over to the authorities. The large 
quantity of bread and water, far in excess 
of the probable requirements of the crews, 
was conclusive proof of the nature of the 
cargo for which the vessels were waiting 
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Unfortunately the English cruiser had ar- 
rived a little too soon. It may be pertinent 
to ask the Governor of our town what has 
been donewith these sambooks, and what steps 
he took to intercept the caravan which was 
bringing the slaves to the coast bya circuitous 
and little frequented route. 

Only on one occasion can I ascertain that 
the officials of this Moodeereeyeh captured a 
caravan, and the account of this seizure ap- 
peared in a letter from Suakin, dated 5th 
August, 1880, which was published in your 
columns. As your correspondent hinted at 
the time, some people were uncharitable 
enough to suggest that the seizure was due 
to backsheesh not having been forthcoming. 
Be this as it may, however, it would be intcr- 
esting to have details as to the disposal of 
the eighty slaves who were then liberated ! 

* % * * * * . 

Not only should there be an Egyptian 
Government official of high rank here for 
the suppression of the Slave-trade, but 
there should also be a British Consul station- 
ed at this port. His very presence .would 
have a deterrent effect on the slave-dealing 
proclivities of many. 

I might give you some more interesting 
items of news, but find I have already written 
at greater length than I had intended.— 
Egyptian Gazette. 


DOES THE SOUDAN PAY? 


It will be remembered that Colonel 
Gordon stated persistently that the 
Soudan Provinces were a source of ex- 
pense to Egypt. He was as persistently 
contradicted, but the publication of the 
supplementary accounts for 1880 com- 
pletely justify his statement, for we 
there find that the Soudan Pro- 
vinces figure for an expenditure of 
L.E. 100,000.—Kgyptian Gazette, 23rd 
July. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF US 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

“ THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is a 
little periodical printed under the 
sanction of “The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, at 55, New Broad 
Street, E.C., London, England. Its price 
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is 5s. per annum. The number for June 
15th, now before us, is made of very 
interesting reports of work for the 
abolition of the Slave traffic, and other 
papers. It has some terrible things to 
tell, and shows that slavery in some of 
its most obnoxious forms, still flourishes 
in many parts of the earth.” —American 


Paper. (N. J. Messenger.) - 





THE LATE GESSI PACHA. 
KHEDIVEAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—MEETING 
or 20th may. 

Dr. Rossi’s necrological notice of Gessi 
Pacha was waited for with a certain impatient 
curiosity. During the reading of this notice, 
which occupied three quarters of an hour, 
all the members of the Geographical Society 
were deeply affected. We will not analyse 
it, or reproduce what has already been 
done in the columns of L’ Egypte; a 
biography of him whose forehead has been 
stamped by the austere genius of science, 
to succumb, as so many others have done, in 
the path of discoveries in Africa, a path 
already strewn with so many tombs. An 
implacable adversary of the traders in human 
flesh, Gessi Pacha was not satisfied with 
empty harangues and hollow speeches. He 
bestirred himeelf, and showed no leniency 
towards these men who have no pity for their 
unhappy victims. Charged by the Govem- 
ment of Egypt to pursue the horrible Slave- 
traders, whose mortal enemy he became, he 
gave them neither peace nor truce, although 
he never deceived himself for a moment 
regarding the difficulties of the task which 
had been confided to him. 

‘**T know not what may become of me,” 
he one day wrote, “ but at all events, I am 
resolved to stick to my programme. A% 
long as I hold my post, I shall continue to 
act with the same severity towards every 
trafficker in slaves, and towards all who 
attempt to injure the natives in any way.” 

Impressed with the idea, the accuracy of 
which was daily demonstrated to him by 
facts, that the means employed were inade- 
quate, and, more humane than many 
declaiming members of Anti-Slavery Societies 
who own slaves under another form, Gessi 
Pacha had sought and found (we are not 
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alone in thinking so) the true form of 
deliverance of these poor peoples; viz., to 
the hunter oppose the hunted, to the slave 
merchant the negro he pursues. To pro- 
tect the natives by himself ferreting out the 
Djellabs, but especially to protect them by 
teaching them to be united and industrious, 
awakening in them a desire of bettering 
themselves, a desire of relative well-being ; 
inspiring them with that energy which they 
lack, or which they alone evince in the 
wretched intestine contests which only de- 
liver them up to their common foe, the slave 
trader. Such was thedream—a very realizable 
one—of Gessi Pacha. It may be said that 
in the radius in which his influence was felt 
he had been’ successful. We find the un- 
deniable proof of it in a letter he wrote 
scarcely a year since, on the 11th of May, 
1880, from Dembo, in latitude 8} degrees 
north, and which appeared jin the Oester- 
reichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient (Aus- 
trian monthly paper for the East). It 
is a curious page, and one that may be read 
and studied with advantage by all who are 
engaged in the abolition of slavery. 

“‘T have charged myself with endeavouring 
to find unknown productions that would yield 
a higher tax than ivory. Thus, I have col- 
lected this year nearly a 150 cwt. of Caout- 
choue, and an equal quantity of Tamarind. 
I regret having been unable to begin this 
trial sooner on account of the pursuit of 
rebellious tribes, which left me no leisure 
time for peaceful occupations. I reckon 
upon collecting next season over 400 cwt. of 
tamarind. In the country of the Niam- 
Niams there are whole forests producing 
arrowroot. We have, besides, near the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, an immense forest pro- 
ducing gum arabic, equal in quantity to 
that of Kordofan. I have tried cotton plant- 
ing, and have obtained excellent results. 
We now manufacture here ‘‘ damour’’ (cloth 
used by the Soudan women) superior in 
quality to that of Sennaar. We produce 
iron in sufficient quantity for local use, and, 
before long, we shall be able to supply the 
arsenal at Khartoum.” 

It is useless to dwell upon the vast impor- 
tance for Egypt and its trade which this 
assurance of Gessi Pacha holds out of being 
able, in a given time, and thanks to his 
intelligent efforts, to rid the country, at least 
in part, of the considerable tribute it pays to 
Europe for the importation of iron. 


perpen 
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“ This country,’’ he continued, ‘‘ produces 
ve getable-butter. Three hundred quintals 
of honey have been sent this year to Khar- 
toum. Our copper mines, situated to the 
south of Darfour, enable us to barter that 
metal for ivory with the Niam-Niams.”’ 

“*Since I succeeded in putting a stop to the 
Slave-trade in this country, the chiefs of the 
most distant tribes have presented themselves 
to me, submitting spontaneously to the 
Egyptian Government. Among them is 
one of the most powerful chiefs of the Niam- 
Niams, who had gained his freedom from the 
former troops of Khartoum. These last used 
to have a troop of eight hundred Nubians in 
the regions of Bahr-el-Ghazal, and by armed 
force they collected annually from 1,600 to 
1,700 cwt. ofivory. I have under me only 
two hundred and eighty Arabs, who are 
scattered in the villages of Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and among the Niam-Niams, and yet with- 
out exercising the least pressure upon the 
inhabitants they have this year collected 
400 quintals of ivory.” 

‘The means of transport was the great 
difficulty that remained to be surmounted, 
but that may be considered as accomplished. 
The river Djiour is quite navigable during 
rainy seasons. I have had it cleaned and 
deepened, and I have had removed the 
numerous masses of vegetation which im- 
peded the lower part of its course. Large 
boats of the capacity of 300 ardebs are now 


being built on one of its tributaries. Two 


are finished, a third is building. It is nine- 
teen years since the first idea of building 
boats was started on the Djiour. At that 
time, Ali Abou Amari, a merchant of Khar- 
toum, built seven boats of this description, 
but his example was not followed. Each 
boat costs us here eighty talaris, and, after 
discharging her freight at Khartoum, she can 
be resold for at least five hundred talaris. 
Besides this, the construction of smaller 
bdats and of rafts has been tried on the 
rivers. The fact is, that one can travel in 
safety to the farthest off stations of the 
Niam-Niams, and, that this result has been 
obtained through the protection of the lives 
and property of the negroes, and through 
the extermination of the Slave-trade.”’ 

Such was the man whose eulogy Dr. Rossi 
was making before the members of the 
Khediveal Geographical Society. 

We have considered it right to submit to 
the readers of L’ Egypte this extract of a 
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letter, which shows him under the three 
different aspects of philanthropist, soldier, 
and projector. 

This, too, was the task undertaken by 
Dr. Rossi, and the emotion, and the applause 
of his auditors have proved that he has been 
successful. 

The meeting was then closed by His 
Excellency, General Stone Pacha. 

L’ Egypte, June 7th, 1881. 





THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 
EGYPT. 


The terms of the decree, by which do- 
mestic slavery in future will be rendered 
impossible, are now under consideration. 
We believe it will be found that families 
possessing slaves now are not to be deprived 
of their property in the same, but no new 
slaves are to be admitted. The deep-rooted 
opposition to the contemplated step has been 
only overcome by the persistent and sincere 
efforts of the Khedive.—Egyptian Gazette, 
30th July, 1881. 

We venture to think that the Registra- 
tion plan sketched out in the Memorial 
addressed to Mr. Gladstone by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
in March last contains the best and most 
peaceable solution of the difficult ques- 
tion now before the Khedive and his 
Ministers. In six months the Register 
Books would be closed for ever, so 
that no fresh slaves could be made, 
and all children born after signature 
of the decree would be free. The 
Registration plan was approved by 
Colonel Gordon, who considered it the 
most feasible method of dealing with 
the existing system, but we shall be 
extremely glad if the Khedive can find 
a more speedy way of carrying out 
abolition. We annex a copy of the 
plan above referred to. 


1.—Registration of all existing slaves in 
the Mudiriehs of the Soudan, and of Cairo 
(Lower Egypt), by the Governors. 


2.— Registers to be kept in each Govern- 
ment Office of the names of slaves and their 
owners, with description of each. 
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3.—Every slave to be free, if not registered, 
after expiration of six months (the period 
given for Registration). All slaves born 
after signature of this decree to be free. 

4.—-Register Books to be closed for ever 
after the expiration of six months. 


5.—Owners of slaves thus registered to be 
bound to produce Government Certificates, 
corresponding with the Register Books, when 
required to do so by the Government of 
Egypt. 

6.—The Governors of Egypt and of the 
Soudan to proclaim this throughout the 
land. 

7.—All purchases or sales of slaves from 
family to family are to be endorsed on the 
Registration Papers, and inscribed in the 
Government Books of Registry. 





THE TRANSVAAL. 

Pending the settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue between the Boers and 
Her Majesty’s Government, we do not 
wish to say anything that may add in 
any way to the existing difficulties. We 
therefore refrain from any comments 
upon the great debate on this question 
that took place in the House of Commons 
on the 25th of July. We note with 
pleasure the statement of the Prime 
Minister, that ample security is to be 
taken for the protection of the natives, 
though at present he is unable to explain 
the whole of the arrangements that are 
to be made for this purpose. The fol- 
lowing are Mr. Gladstone’s words on this 


subject :— 


‘‘But what is more important that we 
should reserve is sufficient power to make 
provision for the interests of the natives; 
and the reservation I have mentioned as to 
foreign relations is most important as regards 
their interests, because a very large portion 
of native interests concern natives beyond 
the frontier of the Transvaal. Therefore, the 
whole of the interests of the natives beyond 
the frontier are retained in the hands of the 
British Government. With respect to natives 
in the Transvaal, I can only say that we 
have decided to embody, in fixed terms, n- 
structions under which the veto of the Crown 
will be reserved over any law made in the 
Transvaal bearing on native interests. There 
are other arrangements in progress of which 
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IT cannot now speak, because they are not com- 
pleted ; but they involve the holding of land 
by natives, the allocation of considerable 
portions of territory as a preliminarymeasure, 
and the establishment of some organ of 
authority that shall be a safeguard of the 
interests of the natives. But what I would 

int out is this, that the provisions we have 
made in an engagement of this kind, whether 
it proves that they give us sufficient power 
or not for maintaining the interests of the 
natives, give us a great deal more power than 
we could have had if we had established in 
the Transvaal simply that which is called a 
Colonial Parliamentary Government with 
responsible Ministers. I do not hesitate to 
say that our power of interference on the 
part of the natives will be infinitely greater 
than if the Government in the Transvaal 
were like that of Canada.” 


It is not exactly stated how the veto 
of the Crown is to be enforced, but we 
trust that ample provision will be made to 
see that justice is done to all the natives in 
the Transvaal. Meanwhile we heartily 
rejoice that further bloodshed has been 
averted by the courage with which Her 
Majesty’s Government resolved to take 
a backward step in that policy of annex- 
ation, which ought never to have been 
commenced. ‘To do right, when the 
doing it is a blow to your national pride 
and self-loye, is nobler far than the 
winning of a dozen victories in the field. 





SLAVERY IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


As Sir Wilfrid Lawson and _ other 
zealous and upright politicians still be- 
lieve that no such thing as slavery has 
existed in the Transvaal within recent 
times, we reprint (without comment) a 
few passages from the Natal Mercury 
of May 14th, 1881, on this subject :— 


Much has been written, much has been | 


said about the Boers having practised slavery 
in the Transvaal. There are writers and 
others who maintain that ‘‘ black ivory”’ 
was never a marketable article beyond the 
Vaal, and there are other writers and other 
persons who assert equally as positively that 
it has been flagrantly so, andis yet. On one 
side there must be truth, and the time has 
come when it can be no longer shirked or 
hidden. During the past week we have been 
favoured with a call from a gentleman who 
has been paying a hurried visit to Durban 
from the Transvaal, where he has lived 
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a number of years. His acquaintance with 
the Boers is of along and intimate character, 
his property interest in the Transvaal is of 
a very substantial kind, and he is a well- 
known colonist of unimpeachable integrity. 
He has handed in his claim for property 
“commandeered”? by the Boers during the 
war, but for the reasons we have given above 
shrinks from what he regards as the publi- 
city of the enquiry at Newcastle. His stake 
in the Transvaal is a very large one, and his 
present intention of not giving evidence 
before the Commission until he has some 
guarantee that his identity will be treated 
us sacred is a very natural one. In return 
for this guarantee from us he has given us 
much valuabie testimony as to matters of 
fact which have transpired in the Transvaal, 
and in the public interests we deem it a duty 
to publish some portions of it. First and 
foremost he has supplied us with a copy of 
a most important document bearing on the 
slavery question. It is a letter written 
within the past twenty years by a Boer hold- 
ing at the time one of the highest official 
positions in the country, and it bears upon 
the face of it unmistakable evidence that the 
writer was not only cognisant of the slave 
traffic, but engaged in it himself. The 
person to whom the letter was wnitten is 
dead, and it was from his relatives that the 
present possessor obtained it. The follow- 
ing, but for the omission of the date, and 
the address and name of the writer, is an 
exact copy of the brief document, with a 
literal translation of it :— 
Waarde vriend, 

Ontvang onse hartelyke dank. 
Voor de toegesendeune goederen. Als u 
kleyn kaffers kryg wees soo goet en koop 
voos myn 6 en stuur het met gelengenthied 
en schryf my wat het kost ik sal u de bedra- 
gen besorgen 3 myde en drie yongeu. Wees 
verder minsaam van ons gegroet. 

Deuwe 
(TRANSLATION.) 


Dear Frienp,—Receive our hearty thanks 
for the things you sent. If you get small 
kafirs, be good enough to buy six for me, 
and send them by (first) opportunity. And 
write me what they cost. I will send you 
the amount. ‘Three maids and three youths. 
Be further friendly of our greeting, 

Yours, 





Comment on this is superfluous. It is as 
certain as that the sun shines, and that the 
Vaal flows towards the sea, that the docu- 
ment is a genuine one. The writer is alive, 
and may recognise a self-conviction he can- 
not disclaim. Meanwhile we have taken our 
part in connection with it by giving it 
public ity , 4 . ‘ 4 

Our informant also gives us undeniuble 
statements with regard to his personal know- 
ledge of slavery having been practised by 
the Boers. In the Zoutpansberg district, 
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six years ago, he was offered slaves from six- 
teen to twenty years of age for £20 each, and 
the offer of the seller was definite to deliver 
them when required at the price named. Fur- 
ther he states that close tothe districtin which 
he lives there are from fifteen to twenty 
kafirs who have been slaves all their lives. 
The natives are ready to verify this them- 
selves, and there are Boers also prepared to 
admit the fact. When the annexation took 
place our visitor offered this evidence to one 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s staff and re- 
ceived the reply, ‘‘We have more than 
enough proof of slavery already.” His ver- 
sion of the mode of procedure of the Boer 
slave-owner is, that a party of Boers would 
ride up to a small and isolated kraal, would 
say to the occupants that they had come in 
search of cattle which had been decoyed or 
stolen by the natives, and heedless of the 
ae akgenerer of innocence on the part of the 

firs, would retire and fire into the kraal, 
killing the older people and siezing and 
bearing away the children. In due time 
these would be taken before a landdrost, 
where statements would be made that the 
children had been found wandering about, 
and that their saviours wished to have them 
apprenticed to them. A form of appren- 
ticeship would be gone through, and after 
that the slaves were ready for barter. 


THE TRANSVAAL CONVENTION 

AND THE NATIVE RACES. 

Since writing the foregoing we are 
glad to note that the Treaty with the 
Boers has been signed. From the text 
of the Transvaal Convention we repub- 
lish those articles that relate to the 
native races and to slavery. Article 16 
renews the fourth article of the Sand 
River Convention relating to slavery, or 
apprenticeship partaking of slavery; and 
we trust that the British Resident will 
see that the provisions contained in this 
article are properly carried out. The 
assertion that the present generation of 
Boers has not been in any way guilty of 
holding natives in a state of slavery has 
been often made and stoutly maintained. 
We do not wish to renew the contro- 
versy, but we do wish that there may 
never again be the smallest cause for 
even a suspicion of such an outrage 
against all the laws of humanity and 
civilization. 

“ Art. 13. Natives will be allowed to 
acquire land, but the grant or transfer of 
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such land will, in every case, be made to 
and registered in the name of the Native 
Location Commission, hereinaftermentioned, 
in trust for such natives. 

“Art. 14. Natives will be allowed to 
move as freely within the country as may be 
consistent with the requirements of public 
order, and to leave it for the purpose of 
seeking employment elsewhere, or for other 
lawful purposes, subject always to the pass 
laws of the said State, as amended by the 
Legislature of the Province, or as may here- 
after be enacted under the provisions of the 
Third Article of this Convention. 


“ Art.15. There will continue to be com- 
plete freedom of religion and protection from 
molestation for all denominations, provided 
the same be not inconsistent with morality 
and good order, and no disability shall 
attach to any person in regard to rights of 
property by reason of the religious opinions 
which he holds. 

** Art. 16. The provisions of the Fourth 
Article of the Sand River Convention are 
hereby re-affirmed, and no slavery or appren- 
ticeship partaking of slavery will be tolerated 
by the Government of the said State. 

“ Art. 18. The following will be the 
duties and functions of the British Resi- 
dent :—Sub-section 1.—He will perform 
duties and functions analogous to those dis- 
charged by a Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul- 
General. 

“ Sub-section 2. In regard to natives 
within the Transvaal State he will (a) report 
to the High Commissioner as_ representative 
of the Suzerain as to the working and ob- 
servance of the provisions of this Convention; 
(4) report to the Transvaal authorities any 
cases of ill-treatment of natives or attempts 
to incite natives to rebellion that may come 
to his knowledge ; (c) use his influence with 
the natives in favour of law and order ; and 
(d) generally perform such other duties as 
are by this Convention intrusted to him, and 
take such steps for the protection of the 
persons and property of natives as are con- 
sistent with the laws of the land. 


‘*Sub-section 3. In regard to natives not 
residing in the Transvaal (a) he will report 
to the High Commissioner and the Transvaal 
Government any encroachments reported to 
him as having been made by Transvaal resi- 
dents upon the land of such natives, and in 
case of disagreement between the Transvaal 
Government and the British Resident as to 
whether an encroachment had been made, 
the decision of the Suzerain will be final: 
(b) the British Resident will be the medium 
of communication with native chiefs outside 
the Transvaal, and, subject to the approval 
of the High Commisioners, as representing the 
Suzerain, he will control the conclusion of 
treaties with them ; and (c) he will arbitrate 
upon every dispute between Transvaal resi- 
dents and natives outside the Transvaal (as 
to acts committed beyond the boundaries of 
the Transvaal) which may be referred to 
him by the parties interested.” 
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THE CONGO.— 
Count DE Brazza AND Mr. Stan ey. 


In our last number we gave some 
particulars of the work on the Congo 
(page 110). We now quote the follow- 
ing interesting account, taken from a 
private letter of Count de Brazza, under 
date March 4th, 1881. It will be seen 
that Count de Brazza’s free labour 
system possesses great advantages over 
the slave-labour employed by Mr. Stan- 
ley, and is vastly cheaper. We should 
advise Mr. Stanley to take a leaf out of 
Count de Brazza’s book. 

“The route, by which the steam-vessels will 
pass down to the Congo, is the river Alima, 
which in his former expedition M. de Brazza 
discovered at a point only 45 miles from the 
Ogowé. The tract of country between 
Franceville and this point on the Alima is 
not difficult, and, indeed, is almost practic- 
able for laden waggons without any previous 
labour being expended onit. Having tra- 
versed it five times already, M. de Brazza is 
able to speak confidently on the subject. 
The country is not wooded, and the vegeta- 
tion is sparse; the hills have a gentle slope, 
anda wheeled vehicle could pass everywhere. 
The following is the work that will have to 
be done. A road must be cut through a 
forest for some three or four miles after 
leaving the station, and another for about a 
third of a mile a little farther on; a bridge 
must be built over the river Koni, which is 
80 feet broad and six feet deep ; and besides, 
there are difficulties from steep inclines in 
five or six places. M. de Brazza appears to 
think that a sufficient number of porters can 
be procured locally for the transport of mer- 
chandise and steam-vessels in sections. 
Afterwards asses might be made available, 
and, later on, the five or six difficult place 
mentioned above might be made practicable 
for wheeled vehicles by native labour, and 
at no great expense. M. de Brazza justly 
prides himself on having been able to ac- 
complish, without violence of any sort, the 
total abolition of the slave-trade in the basin 
of the Ogowé. Franceville has already be- 
come a place of refuge for escaped slaves, 
and M. de Brazza states that all the tribes 
along the river recognise this right of asylum, 
and admit that all slaves who place them- 
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selves under his protection are thereby made 
free—Speaking of Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
operations on the north bank of the Congo, 
M. de Brazza expresses the conviction that 
he will not be able to transport his steam- 
vessels to Stanley Pool in less than four years, 
and that his roughly made road will never 
become a practicable highway; while the 
farther he advances the more difficult will 
he find the solution of the revictualling 
question, as the country he passes through 
will furnish but little in the way of supplies, 
and even at his present early stage he has to 
employ sixty mules and asses to bring up 
provisions. To give an idea of the difficulties 
of transport up the rapids and falls of the 
Congo, M. de Brazza explains that in a 
former geological age an immense plateau 
at an elevation of more than 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea separated the 
Upper Congo from the Atlantic; the river 
wore a bed for itself through this plateau, 
which at last, by the action of constant 
and continuous drainage became furrowed 
into as many valleys as there were torrents 
rushing down into the great river. In 
following the line of the Congo, therefore, 
it becomes necessary to cross all these chains 
of mountains, which are the remains of the 
ancient plateau. The difficulties of this 
route are so great that the salt taken to 
Ntamo (Stanley Pool) is never transported 
by it, but by a much longer and less difficult 
road. Naturally, then, M. de Brazza insti- 
tutes a comparison between the two routes 
from the Atlantic towards the Upper Congo, 
favourable to the one he has chosen. By 
the line of the Ogowé the river is made use 
of as far as it is navigable for canoes, from 
which point it is but 40 or 45 miles through 
an easy country to a point where the Alima is 
navigable for steam-vessels. On this line, 
too, labour and provisions are drawn from 
the country itself, while on the Congo 
nothing but rocks and dry grass are to be 
found. Not only are the men of Mr. 
Stanley’s expedition fed on rice from Europe, 
transported on the backs of porters and 
mules, but the animals themselves are fed 
on hay and oats obtained from Europe at a 
heavy cost. On the Ogowé, porters and 
workmen are all natives, but on the Congo 
M. de Brazza states that they are obliged to 
make use of men from Zanzibar and 
slaves, purchased by Mr. Stanley, who 
after all do not do much work for him. 
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In spite of the precautions taken, many of 
these slaves escape, and numbers have had 
to be recaptured in the neighbouring villages, 
where they had taken refuge. No labour is 
done there, M. de Brazza adds, by free 
natives, with the exception of a few trade- 
porters who have consented to give temporary 
assistance in getting up the waggons. At 
Franceville, on the other hand, the neigh- 
bouring villages sent men to build the 
houses, and when M. de Brazza in July of 
last year had to send down to the coast for 
supplies, the 750 Adumas who manned the 
canoes were only accompanied by one 
European and two Gaboon men. The natives 
here are paid in goods after working for 
three or six months. Sufficient labour could 
be procured on the spot to carry out any 
works between Franceville and the coast, 
as well as between the Ogowé and the Alima, 
and this essential difference between the 
two routes is due to the Ogowé region being 
well peopled and the country fertile and 
new to European merchandise. On the 
Congo, on the other hand, the population is 
very scattered, the country sterile, and 
European goods have long been known. 
M. de Brazza further states that the personnel 
of his expedition consists of twenty men from 
the Senegal or Gaboon, and two Europeans 
only, while Mr. Stanley, with fourteen 
Europeans has already expended 80,000/., 
and itis quite impossible to say what further 
expense will be incurred in carrying out his 
work. The total sum which M. de Brazza 
has expended on his expedition amounts 
at the present time to 1,800/.—Proceedings of 
Royal Geographical Society, August, 1881. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF 
MR. STANLEY. 

In justice to Mr. Stanley we feel 
bound to insert the following letter 
which appeared in The Times of August 
1st, and which we sincerely hope is not 
couleur de rose. 


TO THE EDITOR_OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a 
paragraph which appeared in The Times of 
the 5th of July, headed, ‘‘Trade and Explor- 
ation on the Congo.”’ 

Having recently visited Stanley Pool in 
connection with mission work, in justice 
to Mr. Stanley I feel bound to ask your kind 
insertion of another view of his work and 
treatment of his men. 
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I have been out in Congo for the last two 
years, and have had opportunities of learnin 
a little of Mr. Stanley’s movements, more 
especially as I was in his camp late in Fo. 
bruary on my return from Stanley Pool, 

From the first starting of the expedition 
and up to the time of my leaving, Mr. Stanley 
had in his employ natives of Kabinda, who 
from time to time go back to their coun 
and send fresh supplies of men. He has 
also so far gained the confidence of the 
people amongst whom he is travelling as to 
be able to engage, and not buy, any number 
of men he may require. 

I have never once seen aman in chains, 
nor do I place the slightest truth in the 
reportthat he is so working them. Moreover, 
there is no regular system of slavery, as 
supposed by your correspondent; and to say 
that Mr. Stanley has been obliged to buy 
slaves to take the place of his coloured 
followers and his white men who died is quite 
a mistake. 

Any one who has seen the magnitude of 
Mr, Stanley’s work can easily understand the 
eg | slow progress he is making. 

do feel, Sir, that your correspondent is 
trying to compare M. le Comte de Brazza 
with Mr. Stanley, to the disadvantage of the 
latter gentleman, and the two are in no way 
comparable. 

I do not know what M. Brazza may have 
done before reaching Stanley Pool in his 
journey from the Ogowai, but I may say 
that there are no slaves to be freed up at 
Stanley Pool. Moreover, Naga Liema, the 
chief of Ntamo, at Stanley Pool, protested 
most strongly to me and my colleague, 
Mr. Holman Bentley, that he had not sold 
his country. 

I have seen Mr. Stanley’s treatment of his 
Zanzibaris, as well as natives engaged on the 
spot, and I have had no reason to lead me 
to think that his treatment has been other 
than of the kindest, and the fact that he has 
now with him many Zanzibaris who accom- 
panied him on his long journey across the 
continent is of itself sufficient testimony. 


Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry FE. Crvuperntony. 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
19, Castle-street, Holborn, July 29. 





FROM CAIRO TO CAPETOWN. 

In our April Number we announced 
that a Dutch traveller, Mr. Chouwer, 
or Shuver, had undertaken to traverse 
Africa from North to South. We are 


glad to learn from the following extract 
from the Daily News, that this intrepid 
explorer has safely arrived in countrics 


beyond the jurisdiction of Egypt and 
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her slave-trading pachas, and we hope 
he will accomplish his great journey in 
safety. 

It may be interesting to your readers to 
know that a companion of Dr. O’ Donovan, 
the Daily News correspondent, lately a pri- 
soner in Merv, insomeof hismost adventurous 
exploits, is at present attempting, at his own 
suggestion, an enterprise which exceeds in 
daring the feats accomplished by Livingstone 
and Stanley. Mr. Schuver has started on a 

journey of exploration across Africa from 
Cairo to the Cape. He is accompanied by 
only two Europeans, an engineer and @ 
secretary, neither of whom are Euglishmen. 
Mr. Schuver is at present in the Galla coun- 
try, to the south of Fazonglou, beyond the 
zone visited by M. Abadie and Van der 
Decken, and in which, I believe, no European 
traveller has yet set foot. M. Abadie does 
not speak hopefully of the success of this ex- 
pedition, but, if his anticipations should 
prove unfounded, Mr. Schuver’s experiences 
cannot fail to be of immense value to the 
cause of science. Few explorers have united 
so many advantages in their person as 
Mr. Schuver. Although barely 30 years of 
age, he is perfect master of eight European 
languages, and has travelled for some time in 
Asia. His proficiency in science is consider- 
able. Fear and fatigue are unknown to him, 
and his powers of observation are singularly 
keen. Should any of your readers who have 
experience in African exploration wish to 
make any suggestions to Mr. Schuver, he 
would probably get any letter addressed to 
“M. Albert Marquet, Suakin, pour ¢tre en- 
voyé 4M. J.M. Schuver, Expedition Scienti- 
fique dans 1’Afrique Centrale. 





SENHOR NABUCO. 

O Abolicionista, the organ of the 
Brazil Anti-Slavery Society, under date 
Ist July, 1881, very handsomely recog- 
nizes the reception given to Sefihor 
Nabuco, by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

[ Translation. ] 

FLATTERING MANIFESTATION. 


We have the pleasure of publishing one of 
the most flattering marks of esteem which 
Senhor Joaquim Nabuco received in Europe. 
From his bed of sickness, Mr. Joserx 
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Coors, a veteran of emancipation, a com- 
panion of Clarkson and of Wilberforce, and 
the friend of Sturge, greeted our President 
and his work in touching terms, full of deep 
benevolent convictions and ardent religious 
faith. The abolitionists of the entire world 
offer the most fervent prayers for the pro- 
longation of Mr. Cooper’s precious life, and 
those of Brazil send him their homage of 
gratitude for the interest which he still takes 
in the common work of emancipation, a 
work in which they are at present so deeply 
concerned. 


Mr. Cooper's letter is as follows : 
Essex Hall, Walthamstow, 


March 8th, 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Some days ago you had the 
goodness to apprize me of your arrival in 
London, and I would have at once answered 
you had I not been dangerously ill. For 
this reason I could neither write to you nor 
pay you avisit. I am still an invalid, but I 
think that I ought to send you a few lines 
expressive of my cordial welcome, and of my 
great regard for you. I cannot express to 
you the pleasure I experienced on hearing 
your noble manifesto read over to me. It 
js a document reflecting the greatest honour 
not only on yourself but upon the “ Socie- 
dade Br azileira.” The principles 0 justice 
and right are ably set forthin it, and I 
imagine they are those which the immortal 
José Bonifacio advocated when he was ban- 
ished from his country half a century ago. 
It wouldafford me great pleasure if I were 
able to join my colleagues in rendering hom- 
age to him who is now so nobly engaged in 
pleading the cause of the unfortunate and 
oppressed. 

My time in this world, however, is ap- 
proaching its limit, and I am looking towards 
that country where the men of this world 
can no longer oppress. You will not be 
surprised when I tell you that I was from 
early youth a humble but ardent follower of 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, and of their co- 
labourers who opened the way to liberty 
and justice. 

That the blessing of the Most High, and 
of Him who came to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, may be with you and upon your 
labours, is the wish and prayer of 

Yours most sincerely, 


(Signed) Joseru Cooper. 
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The following farewell letter is also 
given a place of honour in the same 


journal. 

To Senhor Joaquim Nabuco, 

President of the Sociedade Brazileira, 
Contra a Escravidio. 

Dear Senhor,—At the last meeting of the 
committee of this society, heldon the Ist April, 
I was directed to convey to you the warm 
thanks of the committee for the valuable 
and interesting information respecting Sla- 
very in Brazil, which you were good enough 
to lay before them in person at their former 
meeting; and also for the excellent and 
exhaustive speech which you delivered at 
the public breakfast given by our President 
in your hononr, on the 23rd March last, at 
the Charing Cross Hotel. 

I have also the pleasure to offer you, on 
behalf of the Committee and those other 
Members of this Society who have had the 
privilege of meeting you, their warm wel- 
come to this country, and their hope that 
you may have a speedy and safe passage 
home when you quit these shores. 

I have the honour to remain, Dear Senhor, 

Yours most sincerely, 
Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary, 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, 





15th April, 1881. 
CHINESE CONTRACT LABOUR IN 
BRAZIL. 


We reprint from the Rio News of 
July 5th, 1881, a very excellent article 
on this subject.—There is a sad truth 
in the statement made in this article 
that in all slave-holding or ex-slave- 
holding countries to which Chinese 
labourers have been introduced, the con- 
dition of the labourer has become that 
of a SLAVE. 

In his eloquent speech in the Brazil- 
ian Chamber of Deputies, on the 1st 
September, 1879, (and quotedinthe Anti- 
Slavery Reporter for December, 1879) 
Sennor Joaquim Nasvco put the 
plain and simple enquiry— 

“Ts the Chinaman necessary ?’’ He then 
proceeded to shew that he was not a necessity 
— that plenty of free labour existed in the 
country but that the Slave-holders wished for 
Chinese immigrants in order that they might 
prolong the System of Slavery. He stated 
most truly that ‘‘ You cannot have free and 
slave labour at the same time, nor Slavery and 
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immigration. We must choose between them, 
Are we to put our trust in Slavery or in free 
labour? Being so, the substitute is not the 
Chinese ; it is a much more tolerable lot and 
an easier one that should be meted out to 
the slave family—it is the education of the 
free-born children. We ought to give to 
those who are born free and who at the age 
of twenty-one years are to enter upon the 
enjoyment of their liberty, according to the 
law of the 28th of September, a proper 
education which will not leave them incapa. 
ble of the Social duties which are to devolve 
upon ‘them,”’ 


The advice given by Deputy Nabuco 
is full of wisdom, and we trust it will be 
accepted by the rulers of the Empire 
of Brazil. A freed colored race must 
inevitably rise up in process of time 
composed of the children of Slaves, and 
eventually, as in the Southern States of 
America, it ought to be found far more 
profitable to make use of paid negro 
labour than it is to employ the whip- 
compelled labour of Slaves. 

The Rio News thus writes : 


The planters’ club of Leopoldina, Minas 
Geraes, were to have met on the 3rd inst. 
for the purpose of discussing and adopting 
measures for the acquirement of subvention- 
ed immigrant laborers, especially Chinese, 
The prevailing opinion, says the Cruzeiro, is 
in favour of bringing out free Asiatic laborers 
under contract, because these are best adapt- 
ed to the climate and to the present system 
of agriculture. In this respect we beg leave 
to call our esteemed contemporary’s atten- 
tion to a few plain facts which have a very 
important bearing on this question, and we 
trust that he will place them before the 
Leopoldina planters before they have gone 
too far in this mistaken quest for labor. 

In the first place, will it be possible to 
place free Chinese laborers on the plan- 
tations of Brazil? It is proposed to acquire 
them through contracts, in which will be 
included advances for ocean passage and 
railway transportation, fixed terms of service, 
fixed wages, penalties, and all the many 
conditions and burdens which practically 
destroy every semblance of freedom in the 
laborer and render him as hopeless a slave 
as the African preceding him. In every 
sense of the word, except that of life service, 
the Chinese will be slaves. In every ex- 
slave holding country where they have been 
introduccd, they have been slaves. It 1s 
impossible for any slave-holding community 
to employ Chinese under the contract system 
without making them slaves. What has been 
the experience in the West Indics and on 
the West Coast will be intensified in Brazil. 

We need only recall that unjust statute 
of the locd¢do dos serricos which was enacted 
for the purpose of enforcing unjust an 
onerous contracts with the European imml- 
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grants brought out to Sao Paulo and other 
provinces under contract but a few years 
ago, and which is still in full force, to prove 
the truth of this statement. That law re- 
duced the German and Swiss colonists to as 
bitter a state of slavery as ever was imposed 
upon the African. It permitted the planter 
to interpret his own contract, to impose 
subsequent conditions and burdens, to 
sell the services of his laborers, to regulate 
the in-comings and out-goings of his bonds- 
men, to imprison them for attempted flight 
or evasion of the contract, and, still worse, 
it even permitted the punishment of the 
whip. ‘These are matters of record. The 
chapter which relates the attempted intro- 
duction of European immigrants into Brazil 
under the contract system is as shameful a 
chapter as can be found in the whole history 
of the country. In view of this, what kind 
of treatment will be accorded the Chinese, 
and in what sense can they be classified as 
Sree laborers ? 

In the second place, in what sense and 
upon what proofs are the Chinese better 
adapted to this climate than many other 
classes and races of people? Are not the 
blacks, who are now here in sufficient num- 
bers to meet every demand for labor, as well 
adapted to this climate as the Chinese? Are 
not the thousands of native whites who 
literally do nothing from the beginning to 
the end of the year, quite as well adapted 
to the climate? And what special fitness 
for the climate is there lacking in the Portu- 
guese and Italian laborers who are now 
doing the heaviest manual labor of the 
country? It is clear that there is now more 
than enough efficient labor in the country to 
meet its needs, and that, under just con- 
ditions, there is an inexhaustible supply of 
free European labor to draw upon in case of 
need. Practically the only condition lacking 
in all this is the servile element, a condition 
which the slave-holding planter hopes to 
satisfy in the acquirement of the Chinese. 

Inthe third place, what present system of 
agriculture is it desired to continue through 
the employment of Chinese contract labor ? 
Is it the ruined stock-raising industry of 
the Amazon? Is it the wasteful rubber- 
gathering industry ? Is it the crude tobacco- 
growing and curing industry? Is it the 
neglected rice-growing industry? Or is it 
the self-sustaining and antiquated coffee- 
producing industry? Is there one single 
system of agriculture now in vogue here 
which it is desirable to perpetuate’ It will 
be readily admitted that the continuation of 
all these in dustries, and of many others, is 
vitally essential, but assuredly not under 
any system now knowu.. What has been 
long needed, and is now needed more than 
ever,is the invigor ating influence of free 
labor, the development which can only arise 
through free institutions. ‘The present 
system, for which it is said the Asiatic 
laborer is adapted, is that of Slavery. It is 
the system of great proprictorships, as 
opposed to that of small farming—a system 
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which bestows the profits of labor upon the 
few and binds the many to a grinding, 
hopeless servitude. It is a system which 
should have no place in the new world. And 
yet, the Cruzeiro and the planters of Minas 
are seeking the Chinese simply because they 
are adapted to this very system and will 
serve to perpetuate it. 

In the fourth place—and this is a question 
which no Brazilian should overlook—this 
eountry has already a great excess of non- 
producers, which is being steadily increased 
by the emancipation of the slaves. The in- 
troduction of a foreign labor element to the 
exclusion of that now employed. will in- 
evitably deprive the latter of all means of 
support and will add just so much to the 
non-producing and mendicant element. 

The government gives no support to small 
farming, and on one will claim that the ex- 
isting industries will increase so as to give 
employment to all; hence thire will be no 
occupation forthe displaced laborers. Now 
what is it proposed to do with these people ? 
_ Is the country rich enough to support them 
in illeness ? or will it deport them as rapidly 
as the Chinese are introduced? It is clear 
that all these people must live in some one 
way or another. If there is no work for 
them, no means for self-support, then they 
must beg, or steal, or starve. Most men 
object to the latter, the government will 
object to the second, and the country cannot 
afford the first. Now what are these people 
to do? Itis a problem which the Cruzeiro 
and the Leopoldina planters will do well to 
consider thoughtfully and judiciously. 


Review. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA.* 

(Continued from Reporter, p. 116.) 
Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

We continue to give extracts from 
this valuable and singularly interesting 
work. We could wish the Editor had 
filled up the intervals in the journal 
with a little more consecutive narratives 
which would have added greatly to the 
value and interest of the work. Where 
we now commence our quotations Col. 
Gordon is not far from Lake Albert 
Nyanza, taking up a steamer in order 
to float her on this inland sea. He has 
to encounter great difficulties from 
hostile tribes of natives, and from the 
enertia of his own men. 
~~ * London: Thomas De la Rue & Co., 1881. 
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ALL MEN ARE THE SAME. 


Kerri, August, 1875.—Ifwe accept that these 
natives have had no communication with the 
world, there are many things to be studied 
among them which would be mostinteresting. 
They would seem to get on well without any 
regular laws, and to live out their span in 
comparative quiet. I asked a Sheikh if he 
had ever seen strangers or white people. He 
said, ‘‘ Why ask such a question ? All men 
are the same.”” No country presents such a 
field to a philosopher as this country does 
with its dense population quite innocent of 
the least civilisation. I should say that they 
are singularly free from vice ; their wars are 
generally very harmless affairs, and seldom 
cause bloodshed. 

The natives came down to-day without 
fear, and I made one fire the rifle—holding 
it for him. Great dismay when it went off ! 
It is good to show them, by the killing of 
the hippopotamus, the power of the weapons; 
and though I know you will feel for the de- 
ceased hippopotamus, you will not be con- 
sistent by feeling for the sheep, whose leg 
you may eat to-day or to-morrow. Oh! how 
I should like a good dinner! As———— 
says, he kept me alive in China by looking 
after nty feeding. 

SLAVES TURNED INTO SOLDIERS. 


The authorities at Cairo gather all the 
runaway slaves, and make soldiers of them. 
There are some of this sort sent up to me 
about fifteen years of age. The captain 
quietly chose six of them to sell at Berber, 
but the Mudir found it out, and reporting 
it to Cairo, caused a great fear in his mind, 
for the punishment of this is death. He 
thought that I knew all about it, which I did 
not. It evidently had much preyed on his 
mind, for he imagined every time I got 
letters that they were about him. It is odd 
that he reported to me (though he knew he 
had been found out) that several soldiers 
had escaped. I think that they must have 
been willing to be sold to avoid military ser- 
vice. Having been slaves originally, they 
had found outthat military service was much 
harder work, and that Cairo as a residence, 
even as slaves, was preferable to these parts. 
That is the only way I can account for the 
matter. The captain was a black himself. 
The natives suffered in their attack to-day, 
and I do not think they will trouble us again. 


WHO IS CONSISTENT ? 


You will say I am most inconsistent, and 
so I am, and so are you. We are dead 
against our words when it comes to action ; 
we will at morning prayers pray, ‘‘ forgive 
as we forgive,’’ and then hurry over break- 
fast to carry on a squabble of the day before. 

. Just this moment I see four shee 
upon our long island where I was to-day. 
expect the poor inhabitants want peace, and 
(p.v.) I will go and reassure them to-morrow. 

THE ORIGIN OF THESE LETTERS. 


Certainly it does not-seem very long fiom 
August 1st to September 23rd to be engaged 
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in taking the steamer from Rageef to Moogie, 
in establishing my posts, and in brin 
up all the necessary stores ; but it was years 
in time to me, and has worn me very much, 
I shall never be fit for anything again, and 
shall try to retire if I live to the end of the 
work. Bananas in the upper country may 
make me feel better, but I doubt it. Iam 
not fastidious, but cockroach-nests in your 
sugar, rice, &c., do not tempt one to eat, 
. . + « Ican talk to no one, so I writea 
great deal. There are none here to talk to, 
except about their pay, or how they can be 
made more comfortable. . . . Remember 
these letters are my journal. They are never 
wanted to be seen again. 


We beg the reader to take due note 
of the above. These letters were written 
in haste, on the spot, and often under 
great bodily and mental strain and 
suffering. ‘They were sent home, and 
never again seen by Colonel Gordon. 
We think that as their author refused 
to look at or read them, or even to see 
their editor, it would have been better 
in some instances had the latter exer- 
cised his undoubted right of excision 
and suppression, and had added a little 
more of his own explanations as portions 
of the text. The narrative of Colonel 
Gordon’s adventurous life in almost un- 
known regions of the globe would 
have been more easily followed and 
appreciated by the general reader. 
With all their crudeness they are never- 
theless one of the most remarkable 
collections of private letters ever seen, 
and cannot fail to perform a great use 
in opening the eyes of the civilized 
world to the enormities and horrors of 
the Slave-trade. 


DISCONTENTED PEOPLE. 


. . « Why are people hearses, and look 
like the pictures of misery ? It must be from 
discontent at the government of God, for 
all things are directed by Him. ‘‘ They 
cannot be happy when so many are suffering, 
is all nonsense; for they do not love thelr 
fellow-creatures to such an _extent—if 8 
they would show their love by doing more 
for them. Discontent—(see Watson on Con- 
tentment) that is what it is, but ‘I am 
so weary.” Weary of what? of idleness, 
perhaps. No one has anything to make him 
really weary, if his heart is in tune with God, 
and he has health. Iam weary enough 0 
this, but then I am discontented with the 
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trials I have, which are no trials if I took 
them properly. The cruet-stand expression 
of countenance ought to be taxed among us. 
’ . . Ifby being doleful in appearance 
it did good, 1 would say, be very doleful ; 
but it does not do any; it only repels people 
who are disposed to accept things as they 
come. Taking two people, one what is 
called a worldly person and one whois called 
a religious person, the one taking evil with 

, with calmness, doing what he or she 
can to alleviate the evil, and yet enjoying the 
good; the other bearing, or, in vain indig- 
nation, bearing the burthen of the world, 
always sad and discontented ; of the two I 
should say the first (though seldom reading 
his Bible, and knowing little beyond the fact 
that he has done and can do nothing to pay 
or purchase God’s mercy) is more pleasing 
to God than he who lives a gloomy life, 
however much he may read or pray. “So 
and so is dead’’—who caused or permitted 
his death? ‘‘God.” Thenifyou are content 
with His government, and if you believe 
that the future world is better than this, 
there is no cause for any melancholy about 
it, and the same with every event. If we 
believe, we ought to show it, and to ac- 
knowledge openly that we agree to God’s 
government. I think that taking the two 
parties as a mass, the worldly-minded—so 
called, remember, by their religious brethren— 
live more pleasing in the sight of God than 
the religious—so called, remember, by their 
worldly brethren. ‘There are the true religi- 
ous and the true worldly-minded, and my 
remark does not apply to them; but we 
cannot sift the two. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL'S ESTABLISHMENT. 


No one but those who have been in these 
countries can appreciate the immense benefit 
discipline is; we in England have no idea of 
it, for we are all more or less imbued with 
sense to obey more or less. Even in your 
own household, imagine the state of affairs 
if Mary refused to aid the cook or the maid— 
if you are foolish enough to have kept the 
three; my establishment here consists of 
two (a couple of lads), and that is one too 
many. ‘ 

CAN THESE COUNTRIES BE CIVILISED ? 


_ God permits me to open the road to the 
interior, but, humanly speaking, I see nothing 
to encourage the hope that this occupation 
of these lands will be of any advantage 
towards civilising them. In excuse for 
taking this employ I can only say that I 
think I have accomplished a work, with the 
nearly minimum amount of suffering to 
natives and soldiery, which would have been 
done by an Arab Pasha with a great amount 
of suffering to soldiery and natives. 

_+ + « Tomy mind, a semi-soldier, more 
civilian than soldier, is required for the 
command here. He must be one-third 
soldier and two-thirds civilian for the work. 
Somehow I think the French are better than 
our nation for these things ; they are more 
plastic. Germans, viz., official Germans 
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would, I think, never answer. They are too 
methodical. . . . 

Some philanthropic people write to me 
about “noble work,’ “poor blacks,’ etc. 
I have, I think, stopped their writing by 
acknowledging ourselves to be a pillaging 
horde of brigands, and proposing to them 
to leave their comfortable homes and come 
out to their favourite ‘‘ poor blacks !’’ or to 
give up their wine, and devote the proceeds 
to sending out real missions . . . “We 
do not want your beads; we do not want 
your cloths,’’ of the poor Moogies rings in 
my ears. ‘‘We want you to away.”’ 
They know well enough the little benefit 
that would ever accrue from our occupation, 
and, therefore summing up, I care not if 
H.H.* is offended or not offended. I will 
carry things with a high hand to the last 
with him; and whatever the world may say, 
I will content myself with what God may 
say. 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

I had disastrous news from Saubat or, 
rather from Fashoda, which is the hot-bed 
of slavery, and which, since my failure in 
getting anything done to the Mudir, when 
I had that bother with-the slaves at Saubat, 
I have left alone. It appears that the 
oppressive government of the Egyptians 
caused the Shillooks to rise and drive out 
the inhabitants and soldiers (?) of Hilleh 
Kaka. The soldiers lost a gun, and many 
of them, with the Mudir, were killed. 
Egypt has possessed the country for twelve 
years, and yet this occurs, and the land is 
a perfect desert. It was mere exasperation 
that made them act thus. Had not Gessi 
come up with a steamer, Fashoda would 
have been lost. 


SLAVE-HUNTING IN THE SOUDAN. 


To the Editor of the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 


Cairo, 8th July, 1881. 


Sir,—In your number of the 1st inst. there 
was a letter from Bishop Comboni, from 
Delen, representing that the report of a 
missionary there, who stated that in the 
districts south of Kordofan, the Slave-trade 
was still flourishing, was uncalled for. 
The worthy Bishop’s labours deserve all 
praise, but if, on his return from Europe, 
he thinks he can perceive a great change 
for the better, he puts too much faith 
in the sincerity of the Government in 
the measures taken against the Slave-trade 
in the Soudan. The incidents cited by him 
are of great interest, still the world must 
not be too readily disarmed of its suspicions. 
The letter quoted from Raouf Pasha certainly 
shows that he means to take some steps to 











~ ® His Highness the Khedive.—Ea. 
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put a stop to the doings of the Baggara- 
robbers and the Slave-trade of Kordofan. 
It is a great deal for an Egyptian Pasha to 
do anything in deference to the wishes of 
philanthropists and the requirements of the 
times, but until we hear of systematic 
pursuit and punishment of the offenders we 
must be allowed to doubt whether it can be 
said that the slave-trade is henceforth 
rendered impossible. You were therefore 
quite justified in taking the Bishop’s letter 
with some reserve; the idea that struck the 
present writer on reading it was as follows :— 
The governor of the Soudan has been called 
to account in the papers for the bad state of 
things, and a wish has been expressed that 
he should be superseded by a better man. 
He therefore began to take the matter up, 
having had repeated orders from Cairo. 
Not long ago news was brought to Cairo 
that a caravan of one hundred and fifty 
slaves had been captured. He now shows 
great alacrity, and his European officers take 
great pains to inspire confidence in his 
intentions, but this is not easy, for it is too 
late. It was above all things necessary to 
gain over aman in so influential a position 
as the Vicar Apostolic of Central Africa. 
The good Bishop who, in the charge of his 
flock, cannot dispense with the goodwill of 
the Governor of the Soudan, was easily per- 
suaded to say a good word for him, and to 
state that things were improved. Improved 
they certainly are, if we look back 20 
years, to the time before Gordon and 
before the reign of the present Khedive. 
But it is not an absolute change; the evil 
intention is changed which formerly put 
a premium on the slave-trade, but they still 
delay to carry out their good intentions. 
The Kélnische Zeitung confronted the Bishop’s 
letter, which had no foundation but the 
letter of the Governor of the Soudan, with a 
reprint of the despairing letter from the 
missionary. As the latter may perhaps not 
be permitted in future to give direct 
intelligence of himself, it may be interesting 
to see what he says. The letter is already 
half a year old, and was written between 
two and three months before the Bishop's 
return to his post, but the circumstances 
are still fresh in the remembrance of the 
people of the district. 

Delen, 12 Feb., 1881.* Nuba Mountains 
south of Kordofan. The time has come 
round when the raids begin again; the corn 


* See a former letter from this Missionary, published 
in Reporter for March, 1881, page 38. 
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is thrashed and stored in the barns. Bu 
there is no truce for the Baggaras; they 
sally forth in quest of prey wherever they 
can find it. A short time ago the bands of 
the Schech-el-Kharim went out elephant. 
hunting. They killed three in one day, but 
instead of hastening to bring the flesh to 
their camp, as they found themselves near a 
mountain where the negroes dwell, they 
left it under the care of their people and 
betook themselves to the much more luera. 
tive chase of human beings, Next day they 
brought both the elephant-flesh and the 
human-flesh to their camp! 

Two months ago the Addo band came to 
Delen, after having made an offer to the 
Governor of El-Obeyed, (capital of Kordofan) 
to collect, at his expense, his tribute from 
the Nubas of the district. In this way they 
had obtained the means of plundering ona 
larger scale, and at the same time of render. 
ing a friendly service to the Mudir. They 
told us the Turks had sent them out on the 
expedition. Perhaps they were only seeking 
to justify themselves by throwing the blame 
on others. This band marched past before 
our eyes six days ago with a number of slaves, 


cows, goats and sheep. The day before 


yesterday the band returned here, to Delen, 


led by Addo their chief, who announced his | 


arrival by firing numerous shots. 

The people of Delen,—I forgot to tell you- 
are in no way behind the Baggaras and the 
slave-dealers. They afford a refuge to both. 
They hail their arrival with festivities, and 
never fail to accompany them on their expe- 
ditions. They possess fire-arms and several 
horses. They get their fire-arms from the 
slave-dealers and when the latter or the 
Baggara do not incline to undertake an ¢x- 
pedition, they go themselves, and thus are 
two-fold greater plunderers than either. 
They told me that before the Turks came, 
neither they nor the slave-dealers by profes- 
sion often went on these raids, as fire-arms 
were then very scarce. But since the arrival 
of the Turks there was no lack of arms 0 
powder, and the slave-dealers could get # 
much as they wanted. How is it that the 
government so readily allows arms, powder, 
and shot to pass for the purposes of plunder, 
while it is so strict with us on the subject! 
In these remote districts without arms and 
ammunition, we are in danger of our lives 
from hunger or attack. (The greatest difl- 
culty is made if a traveller in the Soudan 
wishes to take but one weapon with him.) 
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ZANZIBAR AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In concert with Dr. Kirk, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar has recently taken energetic 
‘measures for suppressing the slave trade, 
‘which, in spite of the vigilance of the 
English cruisers, takes place between the 
‘mainland and the Island of Pemba, where 
small vessels always smuggle slaves. His 
Highness has sent Lieutenant Matthews to 
the mainland, with a detachment of soldiers 
from Zanzibar, giving to him full powers 
over the local authorities of the coast. The 
chief of the expedition kept secret his 
mission, took his men to parade, and with- 
out saying anything of their destination, 
.and without permitting them to bid their 
friends farewell, made them go on board 
.ship, and set out with them. Some houses 
were searched, and some slaves were found ; 
whilst many slave-traders, amongst them 
being the principal leader, were seized, and 
-brought to Zanzibar.—L’ Afrique Explorée et 
Civilisée (August, 1881). 


SALES OF SLAVES IN 
CAIRO. 

We would ask the autho- 
rities to enquire into the sales 
of slaves which daily take place 
in Cairo, at the Darb-el-Ham- 
saul and near the Mosque Sidna 
Hussein. How are these slaves 
introduced into Cairo? The 
matter would well repay in- 
vestigation.— Egyptian Gazette 
13 July, 1821. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Dr. Durrievx of Alexandria, and 
Rey. Witn1aM Treat of Annotto Bay, 
‘Jamaica, have been elected Corres- 
ponding Members of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, London. 











THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT 
AND THE RED SEA. 
MEMORIAL TO THE RIGHT HON. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 

_ It will be remembered that a very 
influentially-signed Memorial, con- 
taining an exhaustive statement re- 
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specting the Slave-trade in Egypt, 
together with suggestions for its 
suppression, was forwarded to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in 
March last. The unusual demands 
upon his time, and the great strain 
caused by the peculiar nature of the 
Parliamentary business during this 
session, has prevented the Prime 
Minister from receiving a Deputa- 
tion from the Anti-Slavery Society, 
in support of the Memorial forwarded 
by them, but we have now the 
pleasure to announce that the 


RY. HON, EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., 


Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has consented to receive a 
Deputation of the Committee and 
Friends of the Society at the Forr1en 


‘OrricE, on THURSDAY, the 18th 


of August, at 3.380 p.m. 

Any friend of the cause wishing 
to attend this Deputation may com- 
municate with the Secretary at the 
Society’s Offices 55, New Broad 
Street. 








REMINISCENSES OF LEVI 
COFFIN,* 
PRESIDENT of the mysterious UNDER- 
GRouND Rai~roap from Slavery to 
Freedom, i.e., from the Slave-holding 
States of North America to the shelter 
of the British Flag in Canada. 

Most of our friends have read Unele 
Tom’s Cabin, and have been enthralled 
by its life-like pictures of Slavery in the 
States. Here is a work as interesting 
as any of Mrs. Stowe’s masterpieces, 
with the great advantage that every 
word is true. The volume teems with 
startling and heart-stirrig narrative, 
and is full of wonderful adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes. The fugitive slaves 
soon found out that if they could only 
reach Levi Coffin’s depot of the Under- 
ground Railway they would be safe— 
for he never had one of his protegés 
recaptured, In a letter toa friend, this 
brave, calm, heroic Quaker thus modestly 





* London: Sampson, Low & Co., 1880. 
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speaks of his achievements: ‘“ The 
number of fugitive slaves that I have 
had the privilege of assisting in their 
escape from slavery is OVER THREE 
THOUSAND. The most of these I have 
had the satisfaction of sheltering under 
my roof and feeding at my table. ‘This 
has been through the course of more 
than thirty years past, and mostly before 
this cruel war commenced. I claim no 
merit for simply doing my duty in feed- 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked. 
I desire not to speak of it boastingly, 
but to feel humbly thankful that I had 
the privilege of aiding these poor suf- 
ferers in the time of their distress, when 
fleeing from the land of whips and 
chains and seeking a land of liberty in 
Queen Victoria’s domains. I was not 
fearful of the penalty, and soon it began 
to be known among the slaves that I 
was ready to feed and shelter those who 
came tome. The annual average whom 
I relieved was 106, but in one year it 
amounted to 189. In all, there were 
3,300 who passed safely through my 
hands.”’ 

The “reminiscences” in the life of 
such a man are as, may be well supposed, 
worthy of note, and shouldbe read by 
all who take an interest in the welfare 
of their fellow men, be they white, black, 
or any other colour. Of course this 
special work of christian duty did not 
permit Mr. Coffin to lay in great stores 
of this world’s wealth. He lived for 
others, and though he maintained a 
modest and respectable position as a 
man of business, he did not use his 
strong powers and great store of com- 
mon sense to make himself rich. The 
sale of this work, the record of his busy 
and most useful life is the principle assct 
in his estate, and on it his children now 
in part depend for subsistence. his 
should be another inducement to pur- 
chase the book. 








QUEENSLAND AND THE SOUTH 
SEA ISLANDERS. 

Mr. Thomas Archer, in his admirable 
paper on Queensland, read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute, on the 12th 
April, thus speaks of Colonial labour 
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on the Sugar Plantation in that Colony: 


‘‘There is, however, one employment, 
confined entirely to the coast districts, that 
has been found inimical to the health of 
Europeans—namely, the work of the sugar. 
field; and it is accordingly generally per. 
formed by coloured labourers from the 
different islands of the South Seas, engaged 
for aterm of three years under strict Govern. 
ment supervision, which is never removed 
from them during their stay in Queensland, 
At the end of their term they are paid under 
the supervision of Government inspectors, 
who never lose sight of them till they are 
fairly shipped back to their own country, 
A few elect to remain in the Colony, but by 
far the larger number return to their own 
islands. Formerly they could be employed 
in any part of the Colony, but lately an 
Act has been passed prohibiting their 
employment except in tropical cultivation 
within 50 miles of the coast. It is probable 
that coloured labour will have to be employ- 
ed along the whole of the eastern sea-board 
and all the coast country on Carpentaria, 
where large tracts of low-lying land fit for 
tropical agriculture are known to exist; but 
the proper labour to employ here is uw. 
questionionabiy that of the coolie, which has 
proved so beneficial in the Mauritius and 
some of our West Indian Colonies. It 
would indeed be a boon to the patient, half- 
starved millions of India, our fellow-subjects, 
as well as to the northern coast of Australia, 
if numbers of them could be transplanted 
there to assist in developing its great 
capabilities for tropical agriculture. Point 
Parker is within 20 days’ sail of Calcutta 
and Madras, and their transport would con- 
sequently be safe and inexpensive. But 
though the actual field-work in: the coast 
country of Northern Queensland will pre- 
bably have to be performed by coloured 
labour, yet the numerous other employments 
that spring from tropical agriculture wi 
give occupation to numerous  whites— 
overseers, bookkeepers, machinists, builders, 
blacksmiths, teamsters, must all be of the 
white race. I could dilate at length upon 
the advantages to our suffering Indian 
fellow subjects that would follow on a well- 
conducted system of emigration from that 
overcrowded part of her Majesty’s dominions 
to Northorn Queensland, but I refrain, as the 
subject is somewhat beyond the scope and 
ntenrion of this paper. 


We cannot help thinking that a better 
plan than employing either Polynesians 
or Indian Coolies, would be to allow 
Chinamen an unrestricted entry into 
Queensland. In the Straits Settlements 
sugar plantations are entirely worked by 
Chinese. Why does Queensland persist 
in excluding from her shores these very 
useful immigrants ? 

















